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me when I was myself correcting the typescript of
"Jnother book. He was good enough to offer to read It.
I hesitated, because I knew that he judged from a stand-
point of excellence that is hard to attain ; and though
I was aware that he had a profound knowledge of
Elizabethan literature, his inordinate admiration for
Esther Waters made me doubtful of his discernment in the
productions of our own day : no one could attach so great
a value to that work who had an intimate knowledge of
the French novel during the nineteenth century. But I
was anxious to make my book as good as I could and I
hoped to benefit by his criticisms. They were in point of
fact lenient. They interested me peculiarly because I
inferred that this was the way in which he dealt with the
compositions of undergraduates. My don had, I think,
a natural gift for language, which it has been his business
to cultivate ; his taste appeared to me faultless. I was
"fanch struck by his insistence on the force_^individual
words. He liked the stronger word rather than the
euphonious. To give an example, I had written that a
statue would be placed in a certain square and he
suggested that I should write : the statue will stand. I
had not done that because my ear was offended by the
alliteration. I noticed also that he had a feeling that
words should be used not only to^al^ice^sentence but to
Balance an idea. This is sound, for an idea may lose its
effect S it isdelivered abruptly; but it is a matter of
delicacy, since it may well lead to verbiage. Here a
knowledge of stage dialogue should help. An actor will
sometimes say to an author : c Couldn't you give me a
word or two more in this speech ? It seems to take away
all the point of my line if I have nothing else to say/ As
I listened to my don's remarks I could not but think how
prmch better I should write now if in my youth I had had